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ERELY to cut spending is not al- 
M ways economy. Congress recently 
provided a good example of un- 
sound economy by eliminating the appropri- 
ation for the 1952 Census of Governments on 
which the Bureau of the Census already had 
done much preliminary work. This census 
had been authorized by Congress a year ago 
without a dissenting vote. State and local 
officials, as well as citizens, have greater 
need than ever before for the basic informa- 
tion that would be provided by the 1952 
census. 

Alert municipal officials are taking steps 
to reduce traffic accidents (p. 256). It is in- 
evitable, however, according to the National 
Safety Council, that the millionth traffic fa- 
tality since the advent of the automobile will 
occur next month, This is double the num- 
ber of men killed in battle in all wars in our 
history. Traffic deaths to date this year are 8 
per cent above 1950 and 19 per cent above 
the 1949 figure. Cities can do a still better 
job in applying the action program of the 
President’s Highway Safety Conference. 

The local school system spends one-third 
or more of the city’s total operating expendi- 
tures. School boards elected by the voters 
generally are fiscally independent of the city 
and, according tosome city officials, they tend 
to “go the limit” in spending. A survey of 
school finance started last month in New York 
state by aspecialcommittee headed by thelieu- 
tenant governor may throw considerable light 
on the issue of school board independence. 

A United States Senate subcommittee has 
just issued a report, entitled Ethical Standards 


the News 


in Government, which recommends that of- 
ficials and employees should be subject to 
summary dismissal for accepting any valu- 
able gift or engaging in any business for per- 
sonal profit which accrues from their official 
positions. The committee believes “‘stand- 
ards of conduct seem high and rising when 
viewed against the background of 50 years 
ago,”’ but points out that “the need for high 
standards and integrity, as well as compe- 
tence, has grown even faster than the stand- 
ards have risen.” 

The industrial dispersion policy of the fed- 
eral government may effect the annexation 
policies of some cities and bring up questions 
as to housing, water and sewer service, and 
provision of other city services. Undoubtedly 
some of the new defense and defense-sup- 
porting industries will be built beyond mu- 
nicipal boundaries. The dispersion policy 
was explained in Washington on November 
13 at a meeting sponsored by the National 
Security Resources Board. 

Significant news items are: requiring 
fringe areas to adopt the city’s land-use pol- 
icy (p. 251), lease-purchase financing of pub- 
lic projects (pp. 251 and 256), increase of 5 
per cent in urban crime (p. 254), increase of 
7 per cent in city expenditures (pp. 255 and 
257), issuing revenue bonds for parking lots 
(p. 258), requiring off-street parking in a re- 
vised zoning ordinance (p. 255), and greater 
use of group training methods (p. 257). 

We welcome to “1313” in Chicago the 
National Institute of Municipal Clerks 
which was organized four years ago and now 
has a membership of nearly 600. 
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What Is Human Relations? 
By GEORGE OLMSTED, JR.* 


President, S. D. Warren Company, Boston 


“City governments, like business enterprises, also have employees, and the stockholders 
are the taxpayers and voters, while the customers are all the people in the city.” 


N RECENT years a great deal has been 
written and spoken about personnel re- 
lations, industrial relations, and the hu- 

man element in business. Unfortunately, not 
enough has been done about it. The reason 
perhaps is that many are looking for some 
mythical formula or some technical device 
that will accomplish the desired result of 
having people feel, think, and act as man- 
agement wants them to. I believe that no 
such formula or device will be found, be- 
cause the problem can be solved only by 
realistic reasoning and by exerting a great 
deal of effort. 

My own company has done something 
about the problems of human relations. I 
run the risk of appearing unduly proud, but 
our own viewpoint and experience may be of 
benefit to you. 

A discussion of human relations falls logi- 
cally into three categories: human relations 
in its broadest sense, human relations in an 
individual business, and the mechanics of 
human relations. 

Let’s look at the first point—human rela- 
tions in its broadest sense. Each individual 
has the problem of fitting into his commu- 
nity. He must get along with other people, 
he must respect the rights of others, and he 
must make some worthwhile contribution to 
the community. 


* Eprtror’s Note: Mr. Olmsted, who has held 
executive positions with his company since 1934, 
also is a director in several other financial and man- 
ufacturing concerns. This article is an address Mr. 
Olmsted gave at the opening session of the 37th 
annual conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association at Poland Spring, Maine, on Sep- 
tember 10, 1951. 


A corporate or civic enterprise faces an 
identical obligation. A corporation must get 
along with the people in the community, it 
must respect the rights of others, and it must 
make a worthwhile contribution. The com- 
munity of any corporation is composed of 
three segments: the employees, the custom- 
ers, and the stockholders. Each of these 
groups has certain rights. In the old days 
these rights were frequently violated, em- 
ployees were exploited, customers were 
hoodwinked with shoddy merchandise, and 
stockholders were frozen out by market 
manipulation. Today there is a strong ap- 
preciation in business management of the 
simple fact that the rights of each of these 
three groups must be balanced. 

Each of these groups has its own selfish 
desires and each looks to the company. The 
employee is eager to gain more income and 
to be sure of steady employment. The cus- 
tomer wants to get a high measure of value 
from the money he spends. The stockholder 
wants to receive a return on his money and 
security for his investment. 

The three groups in a sense vie with each 
other for a cut of the pie that we call gross 
income. It is management’s job to cut the 
pie equitably and to distinguish between 
legitimate rights on the one hand and un- 
warranted desires on the other. 

To succeed management must convince 
each group that there is a sincere intent to 
divide the pie equitably and a real desire to 
advance the interests of all three groups. 
Beyond this, the even more fundamental 
problem is to bake a bigger pie so that the 
segments will be more gratifying. 
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WHAT IS HUMAN RELATIONS? 


This “‘community”’ job can be done suc- 
cessfully only with a sound organization, 
and that brings me to the second point: hu- 
man relations in an individual business. 
The organization in my company involves 
some 3,000 people. These people make our 
business. We have buildings, machinery, 
woodlands, and all the other things that are 
part and parcel of the paper business. It is a 
fundamental concept that the only real dif- 
ference between businesses lies in the people 
who operate them. It is this difference in 
people that makes some businesses succeed 
while others fade away. 

The successful business makes the best use 
of its people. To make our organization a 
successful one we must give heed to the 
platitudes about understanding, coopera- 
tion, coordination, enthusiasm, and the feel- 
ing of being a part of a team. The extent to 
which these ideals are realized depends 
largely upon employees’ opinions of man- 
agement and of management policy. As a 
result, the top boss in any organization finds 
himself saddled with some very real respon- 
sibilities. 

It is true that the organization as a whole 
makes the business. It is also true that the 
tone, character, and vitality of a business are 
set by one man. Consequently, the capacity 
of that top guy becomes pretty important in 
the problem of human relations. 

But the problem is, how do we inspire un- 
derstanding, cooperation, coordination, en- 
thusiasm, and the feeling of being part of a 
team? I’m not sure I can tell you; I’m not 
sure that any one else can. But I am sure 
that there are some local ground rules that 
must be observed and that apply particu- 
larly to the boss. The first of these is that top 
management must be fair. The boss must be 
the sort of guy who is impartial, who is so 
obviously trying to be fair that his people 
have confidence that he will give them a fair 
shake. 

The second requirement is that top man- 
agement must know its business. There can 
be no room for bluffers, and phonies cannot 
be tolerated. To command the respect of 
people the top man must have a better over- 
all comprehension of the business than any- 
one else in it. 
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If you have the combination of these two 
things in top management, you will not be 
bothered by internal politics. Politics are 
bred by a boss who is partial or is a bluffer. 
His people are split into two camps. Either 
they become apple-polishers or they strongly 
resent him. Generally speaking, the weaker 
people in the organization will join the 
apple-polishing group while the stronger 
ones will form themselves into a resentful 
clique. The result is that the real talent in 
the organization opposes the chief executive. 

A third requirement for top management 
is that it must be able and willing to work 
hard. A boss who works hard tends to inspire 
others and thus generates a faster tempo for 
all others on the team. 

Willingness to work hard also is an im- 
portant though indirect way of coordinat- 
ing people. If you work hard enough to keep 
on top of the whole operation and if as a re- 
sult you have a broader knowledge of the 
business than anyone else, then the depart- 
ment head automatically comes to you for 
advice. You know his problem, you know 
what he is working on, he discloses his think- 
ing, and you can tactfully bend his thinking 
if necessary. You have coordinated his ef- 
fort to the over-all operation without sacri- 
ficing his talents or blunting his creative 
urge. 

A fourth ground rule is that you must 
have a plan. The boss must know where he is 
going and he must sell his plan to the people 
in his organization. Only when the people in 
the company understand the plan and be- 
lieve in it will they readily coordinate their 
efforts. They will quickly perceive their part 
in the over-all program; they will have hope 
for the future, and they will have something 
they can get their teeth into with enthusi- 
asm. 

If you have these things in top manage- 
ment—fairness, knowledge of the business, 
willingness to work hard, a known program 
or plan—you have the basis for maintaining 
a sound organization. 

To implement a sound organization we 
need communications of all sorts, and that 
brings me to the last point. Communications 
that do not truly reflect management phi- 
losophy and intent are harmful. Hypocriti- 
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cal expressions and dishonest claims disclose 
themselves by their smell, and employees, 
customers, and stockholders have good noses 
for smelling. I assume that taxpayers and 
city council members also have good noses 
for smelling. 

Our business uses communications of all 
sorts to inform and to keep in touch with all 
three of the groups in our corporate com- 
munity. Perhaps a brief listing of some of the 
things we do may stimulate your thinking. 

We have weekly luncheons for all divi- 
sional and department heads and three or 
four dinner meetings a year for our foremen. 
Current conditions, developments, and 
problems are discussed. Such meetings tend 
to keep our people coordinated, to let them 
know what’s going on in the various seg- 
ments of our business, and to give them a 
feeling of togetherness that is vital. 

We have an employee magazine that dis- 
cusses items of interest about the company, 
our policies, our successes, our failures, our 
products, and the like. 

We have a federal credit union to give our 
people interest on their savings as well as 
loans at sensible interest rates. We have a 
blood bank maintained for the use of our 
people and their families. 

We have a 40-year club with about 100 
members and a 50-year club with almost 50 
members. Each year we have a dinner for 
these two groups. They are perhaps the 
nicest parties I ever attend. 

We have a suggestion system which not 
only brings out some sound and original 
ideas from our employees but which also 
gives everyone on the payroll a feeling that 
his ideas are important and are sought after. 

And periodically, as president of the com- 
pany, I write a letter to all employees at 
their homes discussing our problems, the 
general condition that we face, our share of 
the market, and our operating time as 
against that of some of our competitors. 

We send each of our employees a copy of 
the annual report of the company. We do 
not have one annual report for stockholders 
and financial people and another for em- 
ployees. A company following such a prac- 
tice is in fact telling its employees that they 
are too dumb to understand the annual re- 


port sent to stockholders. Our people get 
exactly what everyone else gets. 

A couple of years ago we had “open 
house” and 15,000 people from our nearby 
communities went through the mill in three 
days. It did much for our community rela- 
tions and a great deal more for the pride of 
our own people. 

We take a major interest in community 
activities in the towns where our mills are 
located. We give scholarships at the high 
school, we contributed a major portion of 
the cost of a swimming pool for the com- 
munity and our construction gang built it. 
We have built a handsome library without, 
I think, any appearance of paternalism. 

We likewise maintain constant contact 
with our stockholders. When someone first 
buys a share of Warren stock we write him a 
friendly letter and send him a booklet which 
tells him something about his company, its 
history, the type of products that it makes, 
and the markets it serves. 

We issue an annual report which gives a 
summary of the year’s operations and tells 
the stockholder more about the company, 
how we are doing at the moment, and our 
plans for the future. We send supplementary 
letters to stockholders on subjects of likely 
interest to them. Our customers also are 
supplied with literature that discusses their 
problems and their needs rather than our 
own. Recent booklets, for example, deal 
with such subjects as preparing an employee 
manual, fundamentals of printing, and a 
guide for editors of yearbooks. 

In conclusion, I believe that any private 
concern must maintain continuous contact 
with employees, stockholders, and custom- 
ers. City governments also have employees, 
the stockholders are the taxpayers and 
voters, and the customers are all the people 
in the city. 

Methods of communication are lifeless 
and without meaning unless the adminis- 
trator really believes that the men and 
women in his organization are free and inde- 
pendent Americans who are just as good as 
he is, who have the same human desires and 
aspirations and the same family troubles and 
problems—in short, that his organization is 
a collection of persons. This is essential. 
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Human Relations in Management 


Excerpts of short talks made by members of a panel discussion at the 37th 
Annual Conference of the International City Managers’ Association. 


T THE 1951 annual conference of 
the International City Managers’ 
Association in September, more 

than 300 city, town, and county managers 
attended the general session on “Human 
Relations in Management” at which four 
city managers made short talks. Bill N. 
Taylor, city manager, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
and chairman of the session, in his opening 
remarks stated in part: ““Good human rela- 
tions are based on a sense of social responsi- 
bility, and management must be genuine 
and sincere in understanding the basic needs 
of city employees. Managers and depart- 
ment heads can anticipate what the em- 
ployee wants and what provides him the 
greatest amount of job satisfaction. Top ad- 
ministrators can show the employee how he 
can best contribute to his own development 
on the job and thus become a more impor- 
tant person in the city organization. 

“The wants of people are very much alike 
whether they are employed by the municipal 
government or by the service station on the 
corner, When they get what they want and 
when they like their job, their supervisor, 
and their organization, their morale is high. 


City employees generally have a better atti- 
tude when they have an opportunity to ex- 
press their opinions, to make suggestions, 
and to have a part in decision making rela- 
tive to their work situations. 
‘“‘Broad-visioned management can en- 
courage harmonious relations by determin- 
ing directly from the workers themselves 
what factors in the work situation have the 
most beneficial effect on the employee’s atti- 
tude and behavior. After finding out what 
the workers want, management must pro- 
vide these things to the best of its ability. 
“I believe we can develop a more har- 
monious team if employees are given the op- 
portunity to express opinions through organ- 
ized consultation or open conferences. Em- 
ployees will then become partners with the 
supervisors in the task of thinking, planning, 
and laying out work. In this and other ways 
we can maintain the interest, loyalty, and 
cooperation of employees. Often the in- 
tangible and noneconomic factors contrib- 
ute as much to employee satisfaction as in- 
creased pay. Happy employees result in both 
a higher output and an improved quality of 
work.”” 


RECOGNIZING EMPLOYEE’S NEEDS AND DESIRES 


By CLARENCE H. ELLIOTT 
City Manager, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


MPLOYEES’ needs and desires may 

mean the sum total of an individual’s 
material and psychic wants or it may re- 
fer only to those human wants that the in- 
dividual must satisfy primarily from his 
work situation. 


Managers and employees have been pri- 
marily concerned with the latter concept of 
needs and desires. ‘This is probably justified 
to a certain extent since these are the needs 
that the employer can most directly satisfy. 
However, if the employer is to get the most 
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from his employees they must not only have 
their needs and desires on the job satisfied, 
but they also must be reasonably happy and 
well-adjusted individuals. The manager 
must look at the employees’ needs and de- 
sires from both points of view. 

It is recognized that adequate and fair 
pay, security, satisfactory working condi- 
tions, and promotion according to merit are 
essential to good employer-employee rela- 
tions. One never achieves the ideal situa- 
tion, but full consideration should be given 
to each of these matters so that each em- 
ployee will feel that he has been fairly 
treated. 

The desire for recognition and respect is 
the basic desire of every individual. His 
main opportunity for gaining recognition 
and respect in the eyes of others and in his 
own eyes is through his job. An individual’s 
major effort in life is making a livelihood; he 
spends the greater portion of his active hours 
toward this end. 

The employer will find it well worth- 
while, therefore, to make employees feel that 
their job brings them respect and recogni- 
tion. This is a difficult thing to do in these 
days of specialization. The individual em- 
ployee does not turn out a finished product 
that is his alone and that commands respect 
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in and of itself. He feels that no one can ap- 
preciate his contribution since it is partial 
and is blended with the contribution of 
other workers who are members of the team. 
It is the task of management to sell the em- 
ployee on the fact that his team produces an 
important service or product and that he isa 
vital part of the team. 

The employee has many needs and de- 
sires only remotely connected with his job 
that nevertheless have an effect upon his ef- 
ficiency. Some of the more significant of 
these are the desire for a well-adjusted home 
life, the desire for decent housing conditions, 
a desire for a satisfying spiritual life, and a 
desire for adequate recreational and avoca- 
tional opportunities. Only a limited amount 
can be done by the city toward satisfying 
these needs and desires. The employer now 
finds it well worthwhile, however, to do 
whatever he can to bring about conditions 
that facilitate the satisfying of these desires. 

In conclusion, the city manager will find 
it good business to recognize and anticipate 
the needs and desires of the employees. He 
needs to recognize workers as individuals 
and to do his utmost to see that his employ- 
ees are well-adjusted in the jobs they per- 
form. 


THE SUPERVISOR’S RESPONSIBILITY TO THE EMPLOYEE 


By JOHN M. BALDWIN 
City Manager, Ocala, Florida 


VERY supervisor is quite sure that he 
is human. But often it is something of 
a shock to the supervisor when he learns 
that the people under his supervision are 
human too, that they are subject to the 
same emotions, fears, and worries and are 
motivated by the same ambitions. Usually 
the supervisor tends to think of his workers 
only in terms of what they can do for him. 
The city manager and department heads 
can do much to get supervisors to under- 
stand and appreciate the value and com- 
plexity of the human relationship. 
I doubt that any precise pattern will be 
effective in training supervisors to recognize 


failures or weaknesses of performance result- 
ing from the highly intangible characteris- 
tics of personality traits. The recognition 
must occur, however, before the cause can 
be removed. I believe this can be done by 
promoting the “downward look’? among 
supervisors. Supervisory personnel should 
study their employees to ascertain their at- 
titudes and to recognize causes for discon- 
tent or dissatisfaction. When the supervisor 
suggests that a particular employee should 
be released the administrator should require 
the supervisor to explain inadequate per- 
formance. 
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A human relations program does not 
start at the bottom of an organization. The 
city manager to a certain extent trains de- 
partment heads and others by example. The 
manager’s own method of handling people, 
his respect for human values and for the dig- 
nity of the individual influences the think- 
ing, actions, and attitudes of his subordi- 
nates. Human relationships are fragile and 
are damaged most by little things. By his 
actions and his method of dealing with 
people the manager can help develop the 
kind of attitudes that he wants to see in the 
personnel of his organization. 

But communication should work both 
ways—not only from the top down but also 
from the bottom up. Often the ideas or in- 
formation transmitted from the manager to 
the department head or from the supervisor 
to the worker are misinterpreted or misun- 
derstood even though in written form. Like- 
wise, the same is often true with regard to 
information that comes from the worker up 
to the administrator or supervisor. 

The problem is to discover the condition 
in which information reaches the end of the 
line and to find out just what is going on 
without fouling up the orderly lines of the 
organization chart. One rather obvious an- 
swer is to secure greater participation all 


along the line. The subordinate’s opinions 
must not only be wanted but also solicited 
and considered in decision making. It isn’t 
particularly difficult to get the employees to 
participate—the difficulty is in getting the 
boss to participate. Poor communication can 
sow the seeds from which a grapevine may 
grow. Its invisible growth has no respect for 
the normal lines of communication and runs 
through, over, and across the organizational 
pattern. Administrators and _ supervisors 
should take positive steps to the end that 
grapevines will not have a chance to grow. 
Actual tests have shown that in terms of 
efficiency a highly centralized organization 
of the usual pyramid type is probably the 
best when operating conditions are rela- 
tively stable. The looser pattern, or what is 
termed a “‘flat”? organization in contrast to 
the pyramid, provides greater adaptability 
to quick changes and usually develops more 
initiative. This tends to prove that initiative 
and participation move hand in hand. 
The pyramid is inclined to over-speciali- 
zation but since it seems to produce greater 
efficiency it follows that somewhere between 
these two types of organizations is a point 
where real participation can be applied to 
retain the benefits of efficiency as well as the 
morale-building influence of participation. 


SECURING COOPERATION AND BUILDING MORALE 


By PHILIP L. WHITE 
City Manager, Claremont, New Hampshire 


N IMPORTANT part of the matter of 
human relations in management con- 
cerns the employee’s attitude towards man- 
agement. It is important that an employ- 
ee be impressed with his responsibilities both 
to his job and to his supervisor. This may 
seem to be something which can readily 
be assumed but quite often this is not the 
case. Every employee of the municipality 
has certain responsibilities whatever his task 
may be. Absence from the job, for ex- 
ample, will come to the attention of manage- 
ment and the general public. Many em- 
ployees recognize these responsibilities and 
perform extra work to see that their jobs are 


properly taken care of. It is part of manage- 
ment’s duties to see that such responsibility 
is encouraged and where it does not exist to 
see that it is created. 

Employee responsibility may be encour- 
aged and stimulated in a very easy manner. 
It takes only a minute to compliment an em- 
ployee on good work. More often we are 
concerned with ‘“‘jacking’’ the delinquent 
and laggard employee and we neglect those 
who properly perform their tasks. There 
may be cases when it is desirable to give such 
praise with your tongue in cheek, so to 
speak, with the hope that it will stimulate an 
employee who is performing a mediocre 








task. Employees are human beings who are 
just as susceptible to praise and criticism as 
we are. 

City managers would be helpless without 
teamwork from city employees. I have found 
that when a particularly disagreeable job 
has to be done it is desirable to put in an ap- 
pearance on the job. In some instances I 
may participate in the work. I believe that a 
manager will accomplish more if he leads 
his men rather than drives them. Such occa- 
sions may give the manager good reasons for 
deciding that the city should secure certain 
items of equipment which employees or their 
supervisors may be reluctant to request. I 
can recall an instance where I learned that 
the only way to perform a particular job 
that occurred at infrequent intervals was to 
borrow a particular tool from a local indus- 
try. It was not a sound procedure to follow 
to say nothing of the inconvenience to the 
workmen. 

Participation by employees in matters of 
personnel policy and work methods prob- 
ably varies greatly according to the size of 
the community and its methods of opera- 
tion. I believe, however, that a good man- 
ager will not neglect an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with employees proposed changes of 
any type. It may very well be that an em- 
ployee who will be directly affected by a 
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proposed change in policy may readily see a 
flaw in the procedure which would soon de- 
velop if the change was made. I have in 
mind changes in working hours or changes 
in the methods of completing a particular 
job. This does not mean, however, that a 
change should not be made just because 
some employees will not like it. 

I have in mind, for example, a change 
that I had occasion to make in the working 
hours for firemen. The method in effect left 
the department undermanned for a good 
many hours each day. The men had a rela- 
tively small amount of time off duty. The 
change proposed was to start on the two- 
platoon system which was heartily opposed 
by certain members of the department while 
others were in favor of it. After a little dis- 
cussion of the matter I announced that the 
change would go into effect for at least a 30- 
day period. I also said that at the end of 30 
days if the men were still dissatisfied I would 
reconsider it. Before the 30-day period had 
expired all of those who objected were then 
agreeable to the change. 

In dealing with human beings many 
people are reluctant to agree to a change of 
any kind. A tactful approach to any prob- 
lem may expedite solving it. Using good 
judgment and a little common sense results 
in securing cooperation and building em- 
ployee morale. 


HANDLING PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


By WARREN C. HYDE 
City Manager, Janesville, Wisconsin 


HE ART or science of personnel man- 

agement has developed at a rapid pace. 
Numerous tests are available to aid in se- 
lecting the right type of person for al- 
most any job. Scientific training aids have 
been perfected. Time-and-motion studies 
have become a definite technique. But the 
employee, the object of all of these improve- 
ments, is stiJ] a human being and no amount 
of pre-selection testing can guarantee that 
the person making the highest score will 
positively prove to be a truly satisfactory 
employee. No training scheme has been de- 





veloped to make an employee 100 per cent 
efficient. There is always the personal ele- 
ment to consider, and in no respect is this 
element more important than in regard to 
the manner in which management handles 
disciplinary techniques, grievance proce- 
dures, and problem cases. 

Discipline often is erroneously confused 
with punishment. If discipline were more ef- 
fectively used there would be less need for 
resorting to punishment. Discipline should 
be considered a positive measure designed to 
increase the effectiveness of an employee. 
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Punishment is negative—an action taken 
after an employee has definitely failed. 

I believe we should think of discipline as a 
systematic, continuous training of persons to 
observe necessary regulations pertaining to 
their work relationships. Discipline also can 
be considered as control secured by enforc- 
ing obedience. Any member of the manage- 
ment team who has supervisory authority is 
necessarily a disciplinarian by reason of the 
suggestions, cautions, and reprimands he 
gives those under his control. 

The adoption of civil service laws and 
personnel rules and regulations does not dis- 
pose of the disciplinary problem. Such meas- 
ures, like union contracts in industrial man- 
agement, serve only to set the pattern for 
discipline. Even with such formal and rigid 
written agreements, the human or inhuman 
manner in which supervisors handle dis- 
cipline determines the extent to which for- 
mal punishment procedures must be used. 

Good discipline requires fairness and im- 
partiality on the part of the supervisor, who, 
before reprimanding an employee, must 
have all of the facts, including an explana- 
tion from the employee. The supervisor must 
weigh all the facts, reach a decision after re- 
flection, act accordingly, and then follow 
up. Remembering the human element, al- 
lowances must be made for the personal 
shortcomings of the worker. Spur-of-the- 
moment, on-the-spot bawlings-out have no 
place in a sound program of discipline. Any 
disciplinary action can and should result in a 
better employee, not a poorer one. 

Management expresses its unhappiness 
with the employee through a system of dis- 
cipline. How does the employee tell manage- 
ment what’s wrong? Does he get any real 
chance at all? And what does management 
do with the grievances and complaints? 

There is always a certain amount of dis- 
content in any organization, no matter how 
well managed and operated it may be. Cer- 
tainly many employee grievances are im- 
aginary, but they must be dealt with as well 
as the real complaints. Grievances cannot be 
brushed off lightly, for they influence the 
employee’s attitude toward his supervisor 
and his behavior toward the group, with re- 
sulting reaction on his effectiveness. 
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Management must keep a few steps ahead 
of the employee so that grievances will not 
recur. One of the primary elements of any 
complaint or suggestion system is that the 
workers must have confidence in it so that 
they will feel absolutely free to make their 
complaints known. And once presented to 
management, a grievance must receive fair, 
open-minded, and considerate treatment. 

If management takes on an assertive, dic- 
tatorial attitude when handling grievances, 
the employee goes away with a chip on each 
shoulder. If the complaint is received in an 
open-minded fashion, and the employee is 
encouraged to unburden himself, manage- 
ment will have a chance to explain any good 
reasons it may have if the complaint is un- 
justified. But if the complaint is legitimate 
management will find better ways to operate 
so that such complaints will not recur. The 
net result of intelligent handling of com- 
plaints will be either a more satisfied em- 
ployee or better operations, or perhaps both. 

The complaining employee may be a 
better employee than one who does not have 
sufficient interest in his job to even gripe 
about it. Take advantage of the interest 
shown when an employee cares enough 
about the job to assert himself on how things 
should be run. 

All cities have employees who neither 
make complaints nor require much disci- 
pline. They are the middle-of-the-road 
workers who do a satisfactory job most of the 
time. Even in this group there are problem 
employees. Every worker at some time and 
under certain conditions might become a 
particular problem. The difficulty might be 
serious or trivial, chronic or temporary. How 
do you recognize the problem worker? And 
what do you do about it? 

While management should not put itself 
in the business of rehabilitating and pamper- 
ing chronic problem employees, humane at- 
tention must be given to the problems which 
develop in the usually satisfactory worker, so 
that the investment in that employee’s train- 
ing need not be wasted and so that his ex- 
perience can be kept in the organization. 
When management emphasizes the personal 
in personnel, both the employee and the 
city will gain. 








Municipal Public Relations 


Tax Leaflets 


Cities recently issuing leaflets include Em- 
poria, Kansas; Brookfield and Joplin, Mis- 
souri; Fair Lawn, New Jersey; San Mateo 
County and San Rafael, California. The 
Emporia leaflet, entitled A Guide to City Serv- 
ices, was distributed with water bills. It in- 
forms citizens where to go and what to do 
about getting a new sidewalk or street im- 
provements, what to do about water leaks 
and plugged sewers, where and when to reg- 
ister to vote, and information on garbage, 
trash, licenses, building permits, house num- 
bers, special assessments, and other items. 
The Brookfield folder, entitled A Brief Mes- 
sage About Your City Taxes, discusses expendi- 
tures and shows tax trends. The Joplin and 
San Mateo County leaflets with the aid of 
cartoons and charts show the distribution of 
the tax dollar. The Fair Lawn leaflet ex- 
plains through charts and cartoons the re- 
cent reassessment program. San Rafael’s 
leaflet includes general information about 
the city and a breakdown of the budget. 


Open House 


Two cities last month held open house for 
their citizens: Dayton, Ohio, and Pasadena, 
California. Dayton held its second annual 
open house on September 25, 26, and 27. 
Open house hours were 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. 
the first two nights and 4:00 to 10:00 p.m. 
the final night when many school children 
attended. Attendance was 6,600 compared 
with 5,500 for last year’s three-day event. 

This year’s theme was “Dayton Steps 
Forward,” with emphasis on progress during 
the past year in permanent improvements, 
municipal services, and in civil defense. A 
large-scale outdoor demonstration in the 
parking lot featured civil defense and fire 
fighting operations. Inside the city hall were 
five floors of exhibits and displays made by 
city employees. Scale models proved to be 
particularly popular. These included scale 
models of a newly completed $2,000,000 
bridge and approaches and a working model 


of a water filtration and softening plant the 
city is building. 

Color slides on construction progress were 
presented in the council-meeting room. 
Civil defense movies also were shown. “‘Ask 
questions”’ signs in various colors were dis- 
played throughout the city hall. City em- 
ployees, wearing “at your service” badges 
identifying them and their jobs, volunteered 
their time for the open-house programs. 

Pasadena’s fourth annual open house 
held on October 4 was attended by more 
than 10,000 people who were entertained 
with movies, demonstrations, and displays 
and taken on a guided tour of city offices. 
An hour-long program featuring the person- 
nel and equipment of the police, fire, and 
light departments was presented in the 
afternoon and again in the evening. Park 
department employees trimmed palm trees. 
A plastic lung in operation was included in 
an emergency hospital set-up. Each visitor 
was handed an attractive program listing 
special attractions, exhibits, and displays. A 
special illustrated booklet containing pic- 
tures and biographical sketches of council- 
men and key administrative personnel also 
was given to each citizen. 


Radio 


Lubbock, Texas, has begum a series of 
weekly radio programs to inform citizens 
on municipal activities. The 25-minute 
broadcast is sponsored by the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club and the pro- 
gram is planned and presented by city em- 
ployees. The first half of each broadcast is 
devoted to a description of a selected city ac- 
tivity and the last half of the program is a 
question-and-answer period on the same 
subject, using questions sent in by radio 
listeners or frequently asked of departmental 
personnel. 

In Brookfield, Illinois, city officials go on 
the air every Sunday afternoon for 15 min- 
utes. Facilities of a radio station in nearby 
LaGrange are made available without 
charge. 
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News of the Month 





Requires Fringe Areas to Adopt 
City’s Land Use Policy 


RAND RAPIDS, Michigan, has agreed 
to supply water, sewer, and fire pro- 
tection service to certain prescribed areas in 
the four townships which completely sur- 
round the city on the condition that the gov- 
erning bodies of the four townships adopt the 
same land use policy that has been adopted 
by the city. The townships have agreed to 
this condition and will enforce uniform zon- 
ing restrictions in the areas where city serv- 
ices are provided. The townships also have 
agreed to control population density outside 
the so-called service area by requiring large 
lots not to exceed four per acre. 

The object of this agreement with the 
townships is to prevent the improper use of 
land and the development of slum areas ad- 
jacent to the city. The annexation of out- 
lying fringe areas is difficult in Michigan be- 
cause of the complicated state laws which re- 
quire two separate votes. A uniform land-use 
policy in the entire urban area will make 
possible an orderly development and effect 
economies in streets, schools, and under- 
ground utilities. The rates charged by the 
city for supplying water, sewer, and fire pro- 
tection services will be controlled by the city 
council and the charges will be somewhat 
higher than inside the city.—GerorceE E. 
BEAN, city manager, Grand Rapids. 


Use Lease-Purchase Financing 
of Public Projects 


ULVER CITY and San Clemente have 
recently become the latest of several 
California cities to utilize lease-purchase 
agreements as a method of financing public 
works developments, in the former case the 
construction of an off-street parking lot and 
in the latter the development of beach 
frontage for recreation purposes and the 
construction of an adjacent parking lot. The 
action of these two cities is indicative of an 
apparent increase in the use of lease-pur- 
chase financing across the country. 


In general, this financing method in- 
volves the construction of a particular facil- 
ity by a private contractor according to city 
specifications. The contractor then leases the 
facility back to the city for a regular monthly 
rental. At the end of the lease agreement, 
title to the facility is transferred to the city 
without further payment. 

Both state and local governments have 
been recently reported as utilizing lease- 
purchase financing for school buildings, fire 
houses, golf courses, municipal incinerators, 
and city halls. Such projects are generally 
nonrevenue producing and have been tra- 
ditionally financed primarily through the is- 
suance of general obligation bonds, requir- 
ing the approval of the voters at the polls. 
In lease-purchase financing, no public elec- 
tion is held. 

While lease-purchase agreements have 
been used over a considerable time in private 
financing, their use by public jurisdictions 
appears to be fairly recent, largely as a result 
of past judicial disapproval, which has gen- 
erally struck down lease-purchase financing 
as violating state constitutional and local 
charter requirements forbidding the incur- 
ring of debt without voter approval. In gen- 
eral, the rule held has been that if the ac- 
cumulated rentals covered the entire pur- 
chase price and enabled the public jurisdic- 
tion to acquire the property without further 
payment, the contract was one of purchase 
rather than lease and gave rise to an indebt- 
edness within the meaning of constitutional 
or statutory debt limitation. 

However, two recent state supreme court 
decisions—one in Michigan and one in Cali- 
fornia—have disagreed with this general 
rule and have approved lease-purchase 
financing. The California case (Dean v. 
Kuchel), the more recent, involved an agree- 
ment between the state government and a 
private contractor for the construction, on 
state land, of a large building, which was 
then leased by the contractor back to the 
state for a monthly rental of $2,500. At the 
completion of the 25-year lease, title to the 
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building is to be transferred to the state 
without further payment. 

In holding that the agreement did not 
violate California’s constitutional limitation 
on state indebtedness, the court also indi- 
cated that the ruling was applicable to Cali- 
fornia local governments as well, several of 
which have subsequently made use of lease- 
purchase agreements. 

Advocates of the lease-purchase method 
of financing assert that present bond financ- 
ing regulations requiring popular approval 
are unrealistic in view of typical bond elec- 
tion turn-outs, the technical questions in- 
volved in debt financing, and the problems 
of delay resulting from bond financing. They 
also maintain that financing costs, through 
the use of early options to purchase, can be 
kept at a reasonable figure. 

On the other hand, opponents of lease- 
purchase agreements claim that the public 
should be given an opportunity to vote on 
capital improvement projects involving 
long-term fixed charges, and that if the 
people wish to delegate more authority over 
capital improvement financing to the legisla- 
tive body, present constitutional limitations 
should be amended, rather than relying 
upon judicial interpretation which violates 
the spirit—if not the letter—of the various 
constitutions. A considerably higher interest 
charge on lease-purchase agreements than 
obtains on general obligation bond financing 
is generally reported and is cited as another 
deficiency of this method.—EucEne C. LEE, 
public administration analyst, Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Ten Cities Agree to Joint 
Disposal of Refuse 


EN local governments in Southeastern 

Michigan north of Detroit have agreed 
to joint disposal of garbage and rubbish. 
These places are Berkley, Birmingham, 
Clawson, Ferndale, Hazel Park, Huntington 
Woods, Oak Park, Pleasant Ridge, Royal 
Oak, and Southfield township. These cities 
several years ago had entered into a joint 
agreement for sewage disposal and the con- 
struction of an interceptor sewer to deliver 
sanitary sewage to Detroit’s disposal system. 
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The lack of suitable dumping areas for 
refuse had led some of the 10 cities to seek 
more distant sites which resulted in in- 
creased costs. In seeking a solution of the 
problem, the city managers of these com- 
munities, with the approval of their city 
councils, employed a consulting engineer to 
make a survey. The report subsequently 
submitted to the governing bodies of the 
communities recommended that a disposal 
authority be set up as provided in a 1947 
state law which the managers of these com- 
munities had sponsored. This plan was ap- 
proved at a meeting of officials of the 10 
cities and articles of incorporation for an au- 
thority were drafted and approved by each 
municipality. 

The governing bodies of the 10 cities also 
have adopted identical 30-year contracts 
which provide that each city will collect its 
own refuse and deliver it over acceptable 
routes in closed trucks to the disposal site 
which is now being selected. Disposal will be 
be by incineration because the population 
density and lack of suitable land prohibits 
the use of sanitary land-fill and other meth- 
ods of disposal. Revenue bonds will be issued 
by the authority to defray the cost of con- 
structing the incinerator. Disposal costs will 
be divided among the communities on the 
basis of tonnage of refuse delivered. 

The governing body of the authority is 
composed of the city managers of nine cities 


‘and the supervisor of the township, ap- 


pointed by their respective governing bod- 
ies. Each city has one vote for each 3,000 
tons of refuse delivered to the disposal site 
and at the present time the 10 representa- 
tives on the authority have a total of 19 
votes. Provision may be made in the future 
for the authority itself to collect the rubbish. 
Other cities in the area may contract with 
the authority for refuse disposal. Progress to 
date indicates that this method of joint dis- 
posal of refuse will result in better service 
and lower costs for the 180,000 people living 
in the ten communities—DonaLtp M. 
Oakgs, city manager of Berkley, and chair- 
man, Southeastern Oakland County Gar- 
bage and Rubbish Authority. 
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Use Films to Inform Public and 
to Train Employees 


HIRTY-TWO cities are making exten- 
sive use of films to inform citizens and to 
train city employees, according to a recent 
survey by Public Administration Clearing 
House. San Diego has used 101 films while 
Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Winnetka 
(Illinois), each have used over 50 films. Of 
the 512 films used by the 32 cities, 63 were 
produced by the cities using them. Most of 
the locally produced films are used in in- 
forming the public. Five cities, for example, 
made films on over-all municipal activities: 
Burbank, California; San Mateo, Califor- 
nia; Rockland, Maine; Norfolk, Virginia; 
and Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Other local 
films covered such subjects as fire preven- 
tion, recreational facilities, water supply, 
traffic safety, and the work of individual de- 
partments. 
The 449 films not locally produced are 
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used primarily in training. Traffic safety is 
the most popular subject with over 100 films 
used. Other films are devoted to public 
health, methods of supervision, human rela- 
tions, firemen training, water supply and 
other public works, and first aid, in that 
order. 

Winnetka uses 78 films in training fire- 
men. Dallas reported use of the largest num- 
ber of films on traffic safety. Detroit, Kansas 
City, Cincinnati, and Jackson (Michigan), 
have made extensive use of supervisory train- 
ing films. Los Angeles, which uses the widest 
variety of films, leads the field on health sub- 
jects with 22 films. 

The survey showed that cities are using a 
wide variety of films with primary emphasis 
on personnel training. Greatest use of this 
management tool is made by cities that have 
acquired a projector and screen and have 
learned how and where to obtain films.— 
RacHEL M. Goetz, visual aids project, Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











Item ne 
Consumers’ Price Index!..... 1935-39 = 100 186.6 9-15 185.5 174.6 167.9 178.4 
Municipal Bond Index?...... % yield 2.07 10-18 2.00 1.79 172 2.06 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’...... 100,000 pop. -76 Sept. PY | .78 64 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... . In 1000s 91.0 Sept. 85.0 120.6 78.7 149.1 
Construction Cost Index®.... 1939=100 237.2 July 237.1 216.0 206.8 225.9 
Value of New Construction*.. In millions $2,843 Aug. $2,790 $2,771 $1,395 $2,794 
PE a iaiaisrennue ie aig be aces In millions $1,893 Aug. $1,858 $2,050 $1,068 $2,059 

Governmental®........... In millions $ 950 Aug. $ 932 $ 721 $ 327 §$ 735 
City Construction Contracts’. In millions $ 422 June $ 233 $ 202 $ 112 §$ 265 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


4 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 


$ Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of ‘‘work put in place” (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 


not maintenance and repairs. 


7 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Value of municipal contracts awarded. 














What American Cities Are Doing’ 





Urban Crime Increases 5 per cent 


RIME in American cities increased 5.1 per 
cent during the first six months of 1951 as 
compared with the same period in 1950, accord- 
ing to Uniform Crime Reports, the semi-annual bul- 
letin of the FBI. Auto thefts in cities rose 18.6, 
larcenies 7.9 per cent, and rape offenses 6 per 
cent. On the other hand, negligent manslaugh- 
ters, murders, robberies, aggravated assaults, and 
burglaries declined. For every 100 crimes re- 
ported to police during 1950, 28 were cleared by 
arrest. Seventy-eight of every 100 crimes against 
persons were cleared by arrest, while 25 of every 
100 crimes against property were cleared. The 
FBI report also shows a ratio of 1.7 police em- 
ployees for each 1,000 inhabitants in 3,657 cities, 
ranging from 1.21 employees in cities of less than 
10,000 population to 2.18 employees in cities over 
25,000. 


More Cities Issue Annual Budgets 


Cities that have issued annual budget docu- 
ments recently include Hayward, Los Angeles, 
Montebello, Palm Springs, Redwood City, Sa- 
linas, San Gabriel, San Jose, and San Rafael, 
California; Boulder, Colorado; Manistee, Michi- 
gan; Columbia, Missouri; Amarillo, Byran, 
Odessa, Paris, Sweetwater, and Taylor, Texas. 
These budgets generally are characterized by 
good budget messages and summary statements 
and colored paper is used for the major sections. 
The budgets of Boulder, Columbia, Paris, Hay- 
ward, Odessa, and Redwood City are loose-leaf. 
Organization charts appear in the budgets of 
Columbia, Hayward, and Salinas. The Boulder 
document has a 14-page message, many summary 
statements, a section showing trends over a pe- 
riod of years, and details of personal services. The 
Salinas budget contains the account classification 
and salary ordinance. The Hayward budget also 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


gives details of persona] services. Unusual fea- 
tures in the San Jose document include the meth- 
od of analyzing nonpersonal expenses, data 
on personal services, and expenditures for over- 
time, sick leave, and disability leave. 


New Revenues Adopted 


Wheeling, West Virginia, has adopted a fire 
protection fee of 15 cents per $100 valuation on 
all buildings. Revenues from this fee are ex- 
pected to pay one-half the cost of maintaining the 
fire department. Other West Virginia cities 
levying similar fees include Bluefield, Fairmont, 
and Huntington, and Morgantown is considering 
a 20-cent levy. ... Tacoma, Washington, has 
levied an occupation tax of 8 per cent on the gross 
income of the telephone company. . . . St. Louis, 
Missouri, has levied a 5 per cent tax on the gross 
receipts of the city’s own water works revenue 
fund. . . . The legislatures of five states this year 
authorized some or all cities and towns to levy or 
extend sewer service charges: Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, and West Virginia. 
Refuse collection charges have been authorized 
in North Dakota and West Virginia. In Alabama 
a new state law makes state sales tax returns avail- 
able to municipal officials for use in checking re- 
turns on local gross receipts taxes. 


Centralizes Ambulance Service 


Centralized ambulance dispatching service is 
being used by an increasing number of cities, ac- 
cording to a survey by the American Municipal 
Association. City police shoulder the responsi- 
bility for ambulance dispatching in 24 of the 44 
cities questioned. Public hospitals handle am- 
bulance calls in six others while the fire depart- 
ment has that responsibility in four cities. Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has stand-by agreements with 
four ambulance services. The central dispatching 
agency maintains a switchboard and calls par- 
ticipating companies in rotation. . . . San Mateo 
County, California, has transferred its emergency 
ambulance service from the health and welfare 
department to the county sheriff. Formerly, ex- 
pensive ambulances and a staff of 13 drivers and 
attendants were used. Under the new plan the 
sheriff’s office uses for patrol work six sedan de- 
livery trucks equipped with two stretchers, a 
resuscitator, and first-aid supplies. One ambu- 
lance was retained to transport indigent sick to 
the county hospital. A contractual agreement 
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with private ambulance companies supplements 
the sheriff’s equipment in case of multiple casual- 
ties. The move made possible a net reduction of 
eight regular positions while improving the effec- 
tiveness of both the sheriff’s patrol and the ambu- 
lance service. 


Gets Low Interest on Bonds 


Hutchinson, Kansas (33,579), on August 17 
sold $1,056,795 in general obligation bonds at an 
average net interest rate of 1.72 per cent. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the amount was for 
the 20-year serial bonds for flood control, refuse 
collection equipment, a new fire station, and 
drainage right-of-way, and the remainder was in 
10-year serial bonds for street and sewer improve- 
ments. The city had issued an attractive prospec- 
tus which was widely distributed among financial 
centers and advertisements were placed in na- 
tional financial publications. Seven bids were re- 
ceived representing participation by 27 com- 
panies. The city paid for and furnished an un- 
qualified approving legal opinion from a nation- 
ally known bond attorney. 


Trends in Large City Finances 


General revenues of the 39 cities with popula- 
tions of more than 250,000 were 7 per cent more 
in 1950 than in 1949, with expenditures 6.9 per 
cent greater. This compares with annual increases 
in the three preceding years of 10 to 19 per cent. 
The largest increase in operating expenditures 
was for public welfare—mainly public assistance 
payments which were up 12.3 per cent from 1949 
and more than double the amount for 1946. 
School operating expenditures were up 5.2 per 
cent and sizeable increases appeared in the cost 
of police, fire, sanitation, and hospital services. 
Capital outlays increased sharply and nearly one- 
third of the total in 1950 was for city highway 
purposes and about one-fourth for sanitation fa- 
cilities. Trends in the finances of these 39 large 
cities, together with individual city revenue, ex- 
penditure, and debt data, are presented in the 
57-page report recently issued by the United 
States Bureau of the Census entitled Large City 
Finances in 1950. 


Police Planning and Research 


In Los Angeles, California, the police depart- 
ment has recently established a planning and re- 
search division in the bureau of administration 
with Captain J. L. Fulton in charge. The plan- 
ning and research division analyzes crime, de- 
ployment, work data, and community trends, 
and it also develops plans, processes orders, writes 
manuals, conducts surveys, and recommends ad- 
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ministrative devices and changes. The division 
also does work on the departmental budget and 
on the annual report. Other divisions in the bu- 
reau of administration, which is headed by a 
deputy chief, include the intelligence division 
which gathers information on organized crime, 
the internal affairs division which investigates 
and acts upon complaints against police person- 
nel, the public information division which does 
public relations work, and the administrative 
vice division which has city-wide jurisdiction over 
vice matters supplementing the work of geo- 
graphical division vice squads and checking on 
their effectiveness. Activities now organized un- 
der the bureau of administration formerly were 
headed by men who reported directly to the chief. 


Adopts New Zoning Ordinance 


Kansas City, Missouri, has adopted a new zon- 
ing ordinance to replace one passed in 1941. New 
provisions require off-street parking facilities for 
all new construction except in the industrial dis- 
trict. One and two-family dwellings, for example, 
must have one off-street parking space for each 
family and multiple dwellings must provide two 
spaces for every three units. Places of public as- 
sembly must provide one parking space for every 
five seats, theaters one space for every four seats, 
hospitals one space for every three hospital beds, 
and industrial buildings one space for every four 
employees. Hotels, hospitals, and commercial 
buildings also must provide off-street loading 
spaces. Each loading space must be 10X25 feet 
for small trucks and 1045 feet for large trucks. 
At least one loading space must be provided by 
each building containing over 3,000 square feet 
of gross area. 


News on Personnel Front 


Three cities have recently adopted personnel 
rules and regulations: Burlington, North Caro- 
lina; Ipswich, Massachusetts; and Oxnard, Cali- 
fornia. . .. Berkeley, California, has issued an 
employee manual, entitled Working Together for 
Berkeley, which describes the organization of the 
city government and includes information on ap- 
pointments, transfers, promotions, retirement 
plan, work hours, vacations, sick leave, pay roll 
deductions, and pay for overtime work.... 
Arlington County, Virginia, has adopted a merit 
system ordinance which provides that the person- 
nel director shall aid department heads in ap- 
plying ‘“‘sound principles of human relations to 
matters of supervision, and work motivation.” 
Provision also is made for an employee advisory 
council.... More than 100 Vermont munici- 
palities will soon put the federal social security 
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plan into effect for their employees. Agreements 
between the local governments and the state have 
been signed; the state is responsible for the pay- 
ments to the federal government... .In Penn- 
sylvania the state supreme court has nullified a 
10-point bonus that had been added to veterans’ 
scores in promotion tests in state and local gov- 
ernments. . . . Slater, Missouri (2,828), issues an 
employee newsletter; the first two issues discuss 
leave policies and the application of federal social 
security provisions. ... Kansas City, Missouri, 
has issued identification cards to all key adminis- 
trative personnel and to other city employees who 
cal] upon the public, enter upon private prop- 
erty, or who may need identification in case of 
emergency. 


To Reduce Traffic Accidents 


Fines for certain parking violations have re- 
cently been increased 100 per cent or more in 
Kansas City, Missouri; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
and Portland, Oregon. Richmond, Virginia, is 
considering an ordinance providing that over- 
parking in metered zones constitutes a separate 
offense as each time interval—10 minutes or one 
hour—passes. . . . New York City is experiment- 
ing with plastic pavement markers to replace 
painted traffic lines. Markers will be of white 
plastic material placed 18 inches apart.... 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, is considering the 
adoption of new traffic signs reading “Yield 
Right of Way” for use at certain intersections. 
The signs mean that motorists must stop if traffic 
is approaching on the intersecting street, but if 
the way is clear the motorist may pass the yield 
sign at 15 miles per hour. . . . A new St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, ordinance prohibits tow-car opera- 
tors from using police short-wave radios in learn- 
ing about accidents and rushing to the scene. If a 
tow car is needed the police wil] call a wrecker, 
unless the owner desires to handle arrangements 
to have it moved. Three firms operating on a 24- 
hour basis are called in rotation by the police. A 
somewhat similar plan is followed in Yonkers, 
New York. 


Private Funds Finance City Hall 


Whiteville, North Carolina (4,238), recently 
dedicated a new city hall which was built at a 
cost of $65,788. Plans to erect the building were 
made in 1945, the lot was purchased in 1946, 
steel and brick in 1947, plumbing and heating 
equipment in 1950, and construction was started 
late in 1950 by a nonprofit corporation especially 
created for this purpose. The corporation entered 
into an agreement with the city to construct the 
city hall according to the city’s specifications and 
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to lease the building to the city. The corporation 
obtained a loan of $35,000 from a local savings 
and loan company, and the city agrees to pay 
$371 monthly for 10 years, after which time the 
city will own the building. In the meantime the 
city receives $470 per month for space that is not 
needed and is subleased to other agencies. 


Seven Cities Adopt Manager Plan 


San Antonio, Texas, which has a population 
of 406,811, adopted a council-manager charter 
on October 2 by a 2-to-1 vote. The first council 
of nine members will take office next January 1 
and the mayor will be selected by the council 
from its own ranks. The charter provides for 
eight departments: legal, finance, police, fire, 
public works, public health, parks and recrea- 
tion, and aviation, headed by directors appointed 
by the manager. Proposals to abandon the com- 
mission plan in favor of the council-manager plan 
had been defeated in 1940 and again in 1950. 
Other cities that have recently adopted the coun- 
cil-manager plan are Yuba City, California; 
Vero Beach, Florida; Crescent, Oklahoma; Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois; Garland, Texas; and Sarnia, 
Ontario. Monterey County, California (138,599), 
has recently created the post of county adminis- 
trative officer whose duties include: enforcing 
ordinances, preparing the annual budget, recom- 
mending improved procedures and carrying out 
personnel policies and practices. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Among ordinances of general interest recently 
adopted by cities are: prohibiting the use of 
sound-amplifying apparatus by aircraft for ad- 
vertising purposes in Chicago; establishing terms 
and conditions for the furnishing of water to out- 
of-city consumers in Cincinnati; requiring emer- 
gency lighting systems in theaters, schools, and 
other places of public assembly seating 100 or 
more persons in Philadelphia; requiring persons 
convicted in any state court within the last 10 
years to register with the police chief within 24 
hours after arrival in the city in Providence; es- 
tablishing minimum standards for the construc- 
tion and erection of television transmitting and 
receiving antennae in Wheeling, West Virginia; 
permitting advertising on parking meter stand- 
ards in Peoria, Illinois; licensing and regulating 
the operation of drive-in theaters in Dearborn, 
Michigan; regulating and licensing the operation 
of trailers and trailer camp grounds in Wichita, 
Kansas; regulating meetings in the public streets 
or parks and providing for permits in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; licensing and regulating the game of 
bingo in St. Paul; governing the operation of pri- 
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vate detective agencies in Birmingham, Alabama; 
and covering the installation and repairs on fur- 
naces, boilers, elevators, and large refrigeration 
cooling systems in Phoenix, Arizona. San Mateo 
County, California, has adopted a dog license 
ordinance which prohibits dogs from running at 
large, provides for an animal shelter which cities 
in the county also may use on a cost basis. San 
Mateo County also has published a 19-page oper- 
ating manual for the operation of the animal 
shelter, including forms and an outline of proce- 
dures to be followed in administration. 


City Finance News 


Phoenix, Arizona, saved $6,571 in eight 
months by taking cash discounts offered by sup- 
pliers. In addition $8,000 was saved during the 
past year in postage costs, principally by a change 
from three-cent envelopes to one-cent post cards 
for water bills. . . . The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion recently issued a 12-page pamphlet giving 
the trade practice rules for the parking meter in- 
dustry, designed to protect the purchasing public 
and to maintain fair competitive conditions in the 
industry. Copies of the rules may be secured on 
request to the FTC. . . . Bakersfield, California, 
has issued a booklet to acquaint vendors with the 
city’s purchasing policies.... Abilene, Texas, 
has changed from hand to machine accounting. 
All receipts are recorded daily to the general 
ledger and daily to the appropriation ledger. An 
equipment replacement fund has been set up; 
monies in this fund are accumulated through 
rentals charged various departments for using the 
equipment. . . . The United States Bureau of the 
Census has issued a leaflet which describes briefly 
each of the 14 reports on governmental finances 
and employment that the Bureau expects to issue 
in the fiscal year which began July 1, 1951. 


City Revenues Increase In 1950 


The revenues of local governments in the 
United States increased from $12,482,000,000 in 
1949 to $13,545,000,000 in 1950. The four prin- 
cipal types of local governments all had increases 
in genera] revenues in the past year. The revenues 
of city governments increased 7 per cent, from 
$5,019,000,000 to $5,376,000,000, while coun- 
ties, school districts, towns, and special districts 
also showed increases. The general revenues for 
city governments consisted of $3,655,972,000 in 
locally-levied taxes, $684,273,000 in charges and 
miscellaneous sources, and $1,035,797,000 in aid 
received from other governments. The Jocal 
property tax accounted for 76 per cent of city 
government locally levied taxes. The total general 
revenues for all governments in the United States 
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in 1950 totaled $57,600,000,000, or $379 per 
capita. Of this total the federal government re- 
ceived $37,700,000,000, state governments re- 
ceived $11,863,000,000, and local governments 
$13,545,000,000. These and other governmental 
revenue statistics for 1950 are shown in the Bu- 


reau of the Census report Governmental Revenue in 
1950. 


Courts on Loyalty Oaths, Tourist Courts 


The United States Supreme Court has sus- 
tained a California court decision in the case of 
Garner v. Board of Public Works of the City of Los 
Angeles. The decision upholds a city ordinance re- 
quiring every person in the city service to take an 
oath that he does not advocate or teach the over- 
throw by force and violence or other unlawful 
means of the government of the United States or 
the state of California. . . . The Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court has held that residential property 
owners are not entitled to an injunction barring 
the construction of an automobile tourist court in 
the absence of a zoning ordinance or other re- 
striction prohibiting motor courts in residential 
areas. The court held that a tourist court or inn 
located in a residential area was not a nuisance as 
such but noted that if the business should be im- 
properly conducted and become a nuisance in 
fact its operation could be enjoined. 


Use Group In-Service Training 


In Southeastern Michigan the city managers 
and police chiefs of 13 cities meet once a week for 
in-service training course in police administration 
led by Professor Arthur Bromage of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The cost of this group training 
program, including an honorarium for the discus- 
sion leader, is shared by the cities represented. 
The books and other material used are supplied 
by the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration conducted by the International City 
Managers’ Association. . . . Durham, North Car- 
olina, has inaugurated an in-service group-dis- 
cussion training course in the techniques of mu- 
nicipal administration with the secretary to the 
manager as conference leader. Most employees 
taking the course are assistants to department 
heads. Instructional material is furnished by the 
Institute for Training in Municipal Administra- 
tion of the ICMA. Employees completing the 
course will be awarded certificates. . . . Birming- 
ham, Michigan, has completed a four-week pub- 
lic relations training for all municipal employees 
in telephone courtesy, handling complaints and 
inquiries, and interdepartmental relations... . 
In Chadron, Nebraska (4,645), members of the 
newly created planning commission recently 
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went to the University of Denver for a two-day 
course on the practical applications of planning 
and planning practices. The commission is now 
considering enrollment as a group in the course 
on local planning administration offered by the 
ICMA. 


Opposes Subsidy To Industry 


In Pennsylvania the state planning board in a 
recent issue of its monthly bulletin warned cities 
against extending financial aid in one form or an- 
other in order to attract new industries. A much 
sounder policy for any community to follow, ac- 
cording to the bulletin, lies in a program of com- 
munity planning. “First of all, the Jocation ad- 
vantages that already exist will show up in the 
planning studies and can be sold to prospective 
industries. Next, a sound program of civic im- 
provement can be planned so that the commu- 
nity wil] be ever improving its competitive posi- 
tion. And finally, if the community wishes to 
stimulate industrial development more directly, 
it may build and lease industrial buildings, a 
practice that has had good results in Scranton, 
Altoona, Tyrone, New Castle, Ellwood City, and 
various other Pennsylvania cities.” 


Issue Bonds for Parking Lots 


Sacramento, California, recently sold $1,600,- 
000 in revenue bonds to finance the acquisition of 
two full block-size parking lots near the central 
business district and also several smaller lots. In 
Buffalo, New York, the city council has author- 
ized the preparation of plans for four downtown 
parking ramps, which are estimated to cost nearly 
$7,000,000, and steps have been taken to prepare 
a bond issue of $3,000,000 to finance acquisition 
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of the necessary sites. ...The state supreme 
courts in Missouri and Ohio in July held that 
cities could issue bonds for off-street parking fa- 
cilities. The Missouri decision concerned the is- 
suance of revenue bonds for a Jarge underground 
parking station. The Ohio decision released for 
use a $1,000,000 bond issue approved by Cleve- 
land voters last November. It also made possible 
the issuance of revenue bonds for parking facili- 
ties, and Cincinnati is proceeding with plans to 
buy five parking lot sites on the perimeter of the 
downtown section to lease to private interests. . . . 
Norfolk, Virginia, a year ago made plans for five 
city-owned off-street parking lots in the down- 
town business section to be financed by $1,270,- 
000 in revenue bonds, but the entire proposal 
recently was turned down by a narrow margin at 
a special referendum. Operators of privately op- 
erated parking lots in the business section and 
merchants in outlying sections were opposed to 
city-operated parking lots. 


Establishes City Art Center 


Long Beach, California, has undertaken a new 
municipal activity in the form of a municipal art 
center. The center is a converted 15-room resi- 
dence acquired last year by the city at a cost of 
$100,000. The building is located on a bluff over- 
looking the Pacific Ocean and has rooms for film 
showings and group meetings, as well as exhibit 
space for paintings and other art objects. Pending 
the appointment of an art director, the center is 
under the direction of the city librarian. A mu- 
nicipal art department is being organized which 
will be directly responsible to the city manager 
with a municipal arts committee serving in an 
advisory capacity. 
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The Pick of the Month __ 





OrriceE Work STANDARDS. By Robert L. Peter- 
son. Business Management Service, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. March, 1951. 24pp. 

1951 WorkErR’s MANnuAL. Cambridge Civic As- 
sociation, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 1951. 30pp. 

STANDARDIZATION AND SIMPLIFICATION OF TIME- 
KEEPING IN THE City oF Los ANGELEs. City 
Administrative Officer, City Hall, Los Ange- 
les. 1951. 16pp. 

Larce-Ciry Finances 1n 1950. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D.C. October, 1951. 
57pp. 

MunicipaL INcoME Taxation; A List oF REFER- 
ENCES WITH ANNOTATIONS. Municipal Refer- 
ence Library, 1705 Water Board Building, 
Detroit 26. 1951. 9pp. 

GOVERNMENTAL REVENUE IN 1950. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D.C. August, 1951. 
11pp. 

COMPENDIUM OF STATE GOVERNMENT FINANCES 
iN 1950. Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 
56pp. 30 cents. 

State Tax Co.iections in 1951. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D.C. 1951. 10pp. 

REPORT OF GENERAL FunD REVENUE TRENDS. 
Budget Research Board, Room 401, City Hall, 
Philadelphia. 1951. Variously paged. 

GuIDE FOR MunicipAL Bonp Crepirt Figs. Na- 
tional Bank Division, American Bankers As- 
sociation, 12 East 36th Street, New York. 
1951. 20pp. $1.25. 

Orrice Workers’ MAnuaAL. By Alexis R. Wiren. 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 100 Gar- 
field Avenue, New London, Connecticut. 
1951. 35pp. 25 cents. 

PERSONNEL MANUAL. City Manager’s Office, 
City Hall, Burlington, North Carolina. 1951. 
Variously paged. 

WorkinG ToGETHER For BERKELEY; AN Em- 
PLOYEE MANuAL. Director of Personnel, City 
Hall, Berkeley, California. 1951. 36pp. 

PLANNING CoMMUNITY FacILities FoR Basic Em- 
PLOYMENT Expansion. Urban Land Institute, 
1737 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
September, 1951. 28pp. $3. 

ANNEXATION OF FRINGE AREAS; A SELECTED 
Brstiocrapuy. American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. Sep- 
tember, 1951. 6pp. 50 cents. 


PoLicE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. By 
V. A. Leonard. Foundation Press, 268 Flat- 
bush Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 1951. 
507pp. $5. 

NATIONAL Fire Copes: Vol. 1, FLAMMABLE 
Liguips, Gases, CHEMICALS AND EXPLOSIVES. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10. 1951. 800pp. $4. 

Bur_p1nc Copes AND CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D.C. 1951. 28pp. 50 cents. 

1950-51 Sanirary SeRvicE CHARGES IN TEN- 
NESSEE. Tennessee State Planning Commis- 
sion, 517 Commerce Street, Nashville. 1951. 
113pp. $1. 

A REPORT OF THE STANDARDS COMMITTEE OF THE 
MicHicAN RECREATION AssociaATION. Michi- 
gan Recreation Association, City Hall, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 1951. 12pp. 

EMERGENCY RECREATION SERVICES IN Crvit DeE- 
FENSE. National Recreation Association, Inc., 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 1951. 31pp. 

RECREATION AND ParRK YEARBOOK. National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth’ Avenue, 
New York 10. 1951. 72pp. $1.50. 

AcQuISITION, CONVEYANCE, LEASING AND CoN- 
DEMNATION OF REAL PROPERTY OF CITIES AND 
Towns. Association of Washington Cities, 
University of Washington, Seattle 3. July, 
1951. 29pp. 

Motion Picture Fitms oN PLANNING AND Hous- 
inc; A BrstiocrapHy. American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. August, 1951. 7pp. 50 cents. 

OsHkosH, Wisconsin: AN Economic Base Stupy. 
By John W. Alexander. Bureau of Business Re- 
search and Service, University of Wisconsin, 
404 Sterling Hall, Madison 6. 1951. 72pp. 
$1.15. 

RoapsipE Protection; A Stupy OF THE PRoB- 
LEM AND SUGGESTED APPROACHES FOR BETTER- 
MENT. American Automobile Association, 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Street, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1951. 132pp. $1.50. 

Tue NEED FoR INDUSTRIAL DisPERSAL. Materials 
prepared for Joint Committee on Economic 
Report, U.S. Congress. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 56pp. 82nd 
Congress, 1st Session. 
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Improved Bond Yields 


... for Pension Fund 
Investment- 


T IS A TRIED AND PROVED PRINCIPLE 
that investment in high grade bonds is basic to 
successful long term operation of a pension, insur- 
ance or endowment fund. And today’s improved 
yields—3 per cent or more on high grade corporate 
issues and up to 2% per cent, or more, on munici- 
pals—augment bond investing’s traditional advan- 
tages of safety, assured income and timely, definite 
return of principal. 

@ Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., as one of America’s 
leading underwriters and distributors of bonds 
for investment, is in a position to aid the fund 
trustee in filling his requirements as to bond 
maturities, quality and quantity. 

@ For advantageous information, send without 
obligation for our latest offering list. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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